WHITE  ROSE OR WHITE HORSE?
girls, and all for us." At the same time, Bolingbroke
had the merit of not being a hypocrite, for
"he himself bragged that in one day he was the happiest
man alive, got drunk, harangued the Queen, and at
night was put to bed to a beautiful young lady, and was
tuck'd up by two of the prettiest young Peers in
England, Lord Jersey and Bathurst".1
He was equally ready to cater for the requirements of a
friend, and he is found writing to Thomas Coke, M.P.
for Derbyshire:
"As to whores, dear friend, I am unable to help thee,
I have heard of a certain housemaid that is very hand-
some; if she can be got ready against your arrival, she
shall serve for the first meal."2
Nevertheless, Bolingbroke was also an indefatigable
worker in his official capacity, and what chiefly militated
against his success was not his lack of industry, but the
mistrust he inspired. In later life he acquired some
reputation as a political philosopher, and it is one of the
more curious paradoxes of the century that the man who
was disgraced by the first George should have exercised
so considerable a posthumous influence over the third
monarch of the name.
The second Duke of Ormonde had not always been a
Jacobite. He fought for William at the Boyne, and was
twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. When the Tories
came into office, and Marlborough was dismissed,
Ormonde, in 1712, was appointed Captain-General, and
he seems about that time to have transferred his allegiance
to James. With Bolingbroke he shared the fatal defect
1  Trevelyan, G. M.: England under Queen Anne, Vol. Ill, p. 283.
2  HM.C. Coke MSB., p. 61.